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© Cover 

Our “fun-of-the-season” cover is by Janice Holland, 
who has illustrated many NEWS stories. Inside the 
magazine you will find stories for the season from both 
cool and warm climates. 


© For Holiday Traffic Safety 

Last year, Junior Red Cross members in 65 Burling- 
ton Co., N.J., schools sent parents and community 
leaders a special pamphlet with this appeal: “Please 
keep Burlington County safe from traffic accidents dur- 
ing the holidays.” Inside the pamphlet was a safety 
message and best wishes for a “safe and happy Holi- 
day Season” from the Burlington County Junior Red 
Cross, each school, and each teacher-sponsor. 


@ First Christmases in America 

Christmas was first celebrated in the New World on 
December 25, 1492, aboard Columbus’ two ships, the 
Santa Maria and the Nina, off the coast of what is now 
Haiti. First Christmas on the territory of what is now 
the United States was probably that celebrated by 
French settlers at St. Croix Island, Maine, in 1604. 
Singing carols in the streets seems to have started in the 
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United States at Boston, Mass., in the 1630s. Christ- 
mas is celebrated in many parts of the South with fire- 
works, a custom introduced by French settlers in Louis- 
iana. And when did we begin sending Christmas cards? 
In the late 1870s, when they were introduced in the 
United States by a London firm. 


© December Dates 

2d: Monroe Doctrine declared in 1823. 

6th: In Belgium, the Netherlands, and parts of Ger- 
many, the Feast of St. Nicholas is gift-exchanging and 
fun time for children. 

12th: Washington, D.C., became the capital of the 
United States, 1800. 

14th: This year’s observance of Hanukkah begins. 

17th: Aviation Age began with first airplane flight, 
by the Wright Brothers at Kitty Hawk, N.C., 1903. 

25th: Christmas day; Clara Barton born, 1821. 

States admitted to the Union in December: On the 
3rd, Illinois in 1818; on the 10th, Mississippi in 1817; 
on the 11th, Indiana in 1816; on the 14th, Alabama in 
1819; on the 28th, Iowa in 1846; on the 29th, Texas 
in 1845. 

Maurice Flagg, Editor 
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Mic Durr rubbed his eyes and 
struggled to sit up straight in his re- 
clining airplane seat. A beam of sunlight 
hit him full in the face. He looked out at 
banks of fleecy clouds, far below. “Almost to 


Shannon?” he repeated after his father un- 
believingly. “Did I sleep all night? I meant to 


stay awake!” 

Michael’s father laughed. “Now you'll be 
feeling fit when you meet your Uncle Owen 
and Aunt Mary—and Tim and the girls.” 


Michael felt a little shy at the thought of 
meeting his Irish relatives for the first time. 
He had begged to come with his father on 
this business trip to Ireland, but now he 
wondered what the Irish Duffs would be 
like, especially Tim who was his own age 
—eleven. He thought of the words in Tim’s 
last letter: “It’s the good Christmas we'll 
have together, and I'll show you everything 
around Killaloe.” 

Soon the “Fasten seat belt” sign went on 
and the great plane broke through the clouds 
in its descent to Shannon airport. It touched 
the ground with a little bump, then skimmed 
along the runway and came to a stop in front 
of a low, cream-colored building. As they 


hurried down the flight of steps which had 
been rolled up to the plane door, Michael 
almost stumbled, he was staring so hard at a 
tall man and a red-haired boy who were look- 
ing in his direction and waving. 

“We can’t meet them till we get through 
customs,” Michael’s father said. “But that 
shouldn’t take long.” 

When an inspector had put his white chalk 
mark of approval on their baggage, Michael’s 
father said, “Now we’re free,” and led the 


Christmas 
Candles 


in 
County 
Clare 


By Edith Patterson Meyer 


way around groups of happy, laughing people 
crowding the hall. 

“Patrick!” Michael heard a voice from be- 
side the doorway to the large public lounge. 

“Owen!” Michael’s father dropped his bags 
and threw his arms around his brother. 

Michael hung back shyly. Then he felt his 
bag being taken out of his hands by his Cousin 
Tim. The two boys faced each other. 

“Your plane was right on time,” said Tim. 
“Our car is just across the court,” he con- 
tinued, adding proudly, “”Tis a new one, 
year before last.” 

Smiling broadly, Owen Duff greeted his 
American nephew. “We’re glad to be having 
you here at last.” ) 
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The four Duffs walked through the corridor 
and along an outside court where the grass 
still showed some green and a few flowers 
blossomed. Michael opened his coat and 
drew in a great breath of the soft air. “It’s a 
lot warmer here than in New York,” he said. 

“Ts it now?” asked Tim. “You like it here?” 
And he looked pleased when Michael nodded. 

The cars parked in the area across the road 
were much smaller than most of those 
Michael was used to seeing at home. He 
wondered if there would be room in one of 
them for four people and the luggage too. 
But soon he found himself tucked cozily into a 
back seat with Tim and a suitcase. The rest 
of the luggage was fitted into the back com- 
partment, which Tim called the “boot.” 


“All aboard for Killaloe!” shouted Tim, 
pronouncing the last syllable Ju, just as 
Michael had heard his father do. 

At first Michael was fascinated by the left- 
side-of-the-road traffic. Then he looked out 
at the rolling countryside stretching away un- 
til, toward the horizon, it became high, 
rounded hills. He was surprised to see cows 
still finding grass in the pastures at Christmas: 
time, and he exclaimed at the miles of gray 
stone walls and crooked bush hedges. 

“We take a short cut across the country,” 
Tim explained. “The roads aren’t very good, 
but this way we don’t have to go through 
Limerick. We’re going there tomorrow to 
shop for Christmas.” 

In an hour they reached the hillside farm 
outside the little village of Killaloe. There 
was a hearty welcome for Michael and his 
father from the rest of the family—Michael’s 
Aunt Mary, the two little girls, Mary and 
Moira, and the dog Tip. Aunt Mary fed 
them a second breakfast of bacon and eggs— 
the freshest he’d had since he left Ireland, 
Patrick Duff remarked. 


Later the two cousins set out to inspect the 
farm. 


At Tim’s whistle the terrier appeared. He 


sniffed Michael, accepted him, and ran at 
his heels. The two little girls followed shyly. 
After a stop at the sheep pen and the pig sty, 
they headed toward the big cow barn. 
Timidly Moira crept up, put her hand in 
Michael’s, and from then on refused to be 
parted from him. 

Everything that Michael saw seemed fa- 
miliar to him, because his father had told him 
so much about the farm. But when he stopped 
beside the shed and picked up one of the 
blocks of peat, which Tim called turf, he was 
surprised that it was so light. He helped.‘Tim 
carry in a load from the pile and make a fire 
in the hearth of the large, low living room. 

Michael sniffed. “Smells good!” he ex- 
claimed as bluish flames flickered up the 
chimney and the blocks of turf turned red. 

When they had finished their hearty mid- 
afternoon meal of lamb, potatoes, and cab- 
bage, Tim handed Michael a small hatchet. 
“Want to go after holly to decorate for 
Christmas?” he asked. 

It seemed a long way to the wooded area 
where Tim said the holly trees had more red 
berries than anywhere else. Michael was not 
used to walking along rough country lanes 
and stony paths or to scrambling through 
scraggly hedges and over stone walls. He 
often fell behind, and Tim had to wait for 
him to catch up. When they reached home 
at dusk, their arms full of holly branches, 
Michael was tired and badly scratched. 

“What a way to treat your cousin on his 
first day in Ireland!” Aunt Mary filled a basin 
with cold water. “Here, my boy,” she said to 
Michael, “wash your face in this, and sit 
awhile to rest your poor feet.” 


Michael washed his face, but couldn’t rest. 
With the others he broke off twigs of holly 
and handed them to his father, who fastened 
them around the window frames. 

“Tomorrow night we'll set a Christmas 
candle in each window,” Tim told Michael. 
“Everybody around here does it.” 





Michael nodded. Each Christmas, for as 
long as he could remember, his father had 
told him how the people in western Ireland 
put candles in their windows to light the way 
of the Holy Family if they should happen to 
be traveling through those parts on Christmas 
Eve. Some families even placed a table with 
food on it before the fire for Mary, Joseph, 
and The Child. 

The next morning Michael’s father drove 
the family into Limerick. To Michael’s dis- 
appointment, his uncle kept Tim home to help 
on the farm. “You went to the airport,” he 
reminded Tim. “It’s your sisters’ turn today.” 
But he promised that next week Tim and 
Michael could go in to see King John’s Castle 
and other interesting things in the old city. 





Michael's father had told him about the 
Irish custom of the Christmas candles. 


Limerick’s broad main street was gaily 
decorated for the Christmas season. Michael’s 
father had changed dollars into Irish pounds 
and shillings and seemed bent on spending 
them all. 

They did not forget the Christmas candles. 
Michael soon discovered that the most favored 
ones were large and tall and white. “In some 
places they want them colored,” a clerk told 
him, “but in Limerick and Clare we like them 
white.” He managed, unnoticed, to get an 
extra tall white candle for his aunt. His 
mother had sent Christmas gifts for the whole 
family, but in Limerick Michael bought a 
few more. 

That evening in the Duff farmhouse there 
was much mysterious hiding of purchases and 
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wrapping of packages that would be ex- 
changed the next day. But one thing bothered 
Michael. Moira, who had attached herself 
to him like a burr, now refused to have any- 
thing at all to do with him. She sometimes 
even glared at him. What, Michael won- 
dered, had he done to offend her? 

Without meaning to listen, Michael over- 
heard Moira’s mother speaking firmly to her 
and saying something that sounded like: “Re- 
member the Irish law of hospitality, Moira!” 
He racked his brain to figure out what all this 
meant. 


After the light evening meal had been eaten 
and cleared away, Tim and his father put the 
great bog-oak Christmas log on the hearth 
and piled turf blocks around it. Aunt Mary 
made sure that the deep sill of every window 
on the ground floor was spotlessly clean; then 
she brought out the tall white candles. She 
had cut thick slices from several well-scoured 
turnips and made a round hole in the middle 
of each slice. The little girls had made the 
round of the window sills, putting a turnip 
candleholder on each one. Now Owen Duff, 
the man of the house, started a Christmas 
carol. Everyone joined in, following him from 
window to window as he fitted a long white 
candle into each holder. The tallest candle, 
Michael’s gift, he put in the large living- 
room window. 

When every window had its candle, Owen 
Duff turned to Michael and handed him a 
little box of matches. “We wish our young 
guest to light the Christmas candles,” he said. 

As Michael took the match box he heard a 
little sniffling sound, then a sob. “I’m the 
youngest,” Moira cried, running from the 
room. “I don’t want to be hos-pi-tal!” 

All at once Michael knew what the trouble 
was. More than once he had heard his father 
say that it was the privilege of the youngest 
member of the household to light the Christ- 
mas candles. Of course Moira wanted to light 
them this year, as she did every Christmas 
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Eve! Still, Uncle Owen had asked him to do 
it, and he would love lighting them. 

“Please wait a minute, Uncle Owen,” 
Michael begged. He had a sudden idea. He 
followed Moira into the kitchen and caught 
her by the hand. Leaning down, he whispered 
into her ear, “We’ll light the candles to- 
gether, Moira!” 

Like the sun coming out after a shower, 
Moira’s face changed. She dried her tears, 
looked adoringly into her American cousin’s 
eyes, and repeated solemnly, “We'll light the 
candles together!” 

Hand in hand the cousins walked into the 
living room. Each took a match from the 
little box. At the same instant Moira and 
Michael struck the matches and touched them 
to the candle. The family followed them as 
they went from window to window, lovingly 
lighting each candle together. 

When every window’s candle was burning 
brightly the Duffs gathered in front of the 
blazing hearth fire. There they sang Christ- 
mas songs, and Patrick and Owen Duff ex- 
changed tales of Christmases when they were 
boys together on the farm. 


Then, when darkness had _ completely 
covered the countryside, they all put on their 
coats and went outside. Along the hillsides 
and down into the valley, wherever Michael 
gazed, he saw the glow of Christmas candles 
in cottage windows. Hundreds of white cot- 
tages, with hundreds and hundreds of shining 
white candles! For untold miles on this clear 
Christmas Eve they cast their light over the 
countryside, softly blazing a welcome to the 
Holy Family and inviting them to a place of 
peace and rest. 

A sudden mist filled Michael’s eyes, mak- 
ing the candles twinkle like thousands of fall- 
ing stars. He moved closer to his father and 
put one hand on Tim’s shoulder. All his life, 
Michael knew, he would remember this 
Christmas in Ireland and the tall white 
candles of County Clare. * 





Friendship in a Box 





Boys and girls of Memorial School, Fram- 
ingham, Mass., planned and carried out a 
month-long program around gift boxes last 
year. 

Gift Box Month began with bulletin board 
and other displays to interest the entire school. 
Information about contents of the boxes and 
areas where the boxes are distributed was 
spread in classrooms and general assemblies. 

After this an enthusiastic school was ready 
for the packing itself, knowing that each box 
held friendship as well as items for other 
girls and boys. 

A series of colored slides recorded Gift Box 
Month, and members completed their pro- 
gram by writing subtitles for each picture. 

The picture above was made from one of 
the slides and was given the caption “Job 
Well Done.” Standing before the bulletin 
board that had been a feature in the kickoff 
of Gift Box Month are David Tognacci, 
Pamela Smith, Marion Lytle, Phyllis Salz- 
bury, Teresa Gagliormella, and Betsy Lindh. 


These members of Junior Red Cross were 
among those who sparked the activities that 
led to an entire school’s understanding of 
“friendship in a box.” * 





Answers to puzzle on page 23 


Down Across 
4. Rudolph 1. run 
5. pen 2. sleigh 
6. kind 3. Oh! 
9. and 4. reindeer 
10. good 7. no 
12. errs 8. doll 
14. play 11. frost 
17. zero 13. RR 
18. SE 14. pet 
19. me 15. A.M. 
20. Santa 16. ye 
23. two 18. snow 
24. ewe 21. awe 

22. at 








“Now we can light the Hanukkah lamp!” Shirley said. 


The happiness of a family celebrating an ancient 
miracle glows in The Festival of Lights. 

Mark carefully scrubbed his face and hands 
and pulled on the clean shirt his mother had 
left on the bed for him. This was going to be 
a special evening, he knew. It was the first 
night of Hanukkah. Relatives were coming 
for dinner and a family party later. 

Just as he finished buttoning his shirt, 
Mark’s younger sister, Shirley, rapped on his 
door. 

“Almost ready?” she called. “Grandma and 
Grandpa are here, and Aunt Sarah and Uncle 
Lou, and Debbie and David. Daddy’s wait- 
ing for you so he can light the Hanukkah 
menorah, and I’m hungry, so hurry up!” 
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Shirley whirled around and ran downstairs 
again. Smiling, Mark finished dressing as 
quickly as he could and hurried to join the 
others in the living room. 

How lovely the house looked! The table 
was spread with a clean white cloth and 
Mother’s prettiest dishes. Gaily wrapped 
Hanukkah gifts were piled up on the piano 
bench at the other end of the room, for Ha- 
nukkah is a happy, gift-giving festival. Love- 
liest of all was the freshly polished Hanukkah 
menorah, a special eight-branched candle 
holder, which was on the fireplace mantle. 
Mark had polished the menorah himself, early 
that morning, and now he stopped to admire 
its soft glow before greeting his relatives. 
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“Happy Hanukkah! Gut yom tov! Happy 
holiday!” grandparents, aunt and uncle, and 
cousins all called out after they had hugged 
each other. 

“Now we're all here! We can light the 
Hanukkah lamp!” Shirley jumped up and 
clown excitedly. 

Father placed two candles in the menorah 
as the whole family gathered around him. 

“Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, Who 
has commanded us to light the Hanukkah 
light,” he chanted softly, lighting first the 
master candle, then from that, the first of the 
eight Hanukkah candles. 

Mark listened to the Hebrew words of 
blessing, breathing deeply. How bravely and 









Illustrated by Sidney Quinn 


By Karen Tersoff 


brightly those two little candles glimmered, he 
thought. They reminded him of the spirit and 
courage of the Jews, shining bravely through 
thousands of years of oppressions. 

“Amen!” Father finished in sing-song 
voice. “Amen!” echoed the others. The bless- 
ings were over. While Grandmother Cohen 
and Aunt Sarah helped Mother bring in din- 
ner, the others sat around the table singing 
Hanukkah songs by the light of the menorah. 

“It’s not very bright tonight,” Mark told 
his sister and young cousins, “but tomorrow, 
the second night of Hanukkah, we will light 
three candles, the next night four, and so on, 
until, on the eighth and last night of ‘Hanuk- 
kah, there will be eight candles and one 
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master candle, all shining brightly in the me- 
norah.” 

Dinner was delicious. Hot chicken soup, 
chicken, potato latkes, a big green salad, and 
vegetables were on the table. Potato latkes 
were a very special treat. It was hard work, 
Mark knew, to grate the raw potatoes and 
make little pancakes out of them. His mother 
didn’t make them very often. Everyone ate 
and ate, until every potato latke was gone, the 
salad and vegetable bowls were empty, and 
only a pile of chicken bones remained on the 
dinner plates. While the women cleared the 
table and brought in a rich honey cake for 
dessert, the men told the children about the 
first Hanukkah. Mark knew well the story of 
the great Jewish leader, Maccabee, who more 
than two thousand years ago led his people to 
victory against wicked King Antiochus and 
the Syrians. But he was always ready to hear 
again how the Jews refused to worship idols, 
and instead chose to hide in caves by day and 
fight secretly at night, with only their courage 
and faith in God to sustain them. 


As the candles in the menorah burned 
lower and lower, and the honey cake grew 
smaller and smaller, Grandfather Cohen 
finished the story. 

“When the Jews had vanquished the 
enemy, and returned to Jerusalem,” he said, 
“they were horrified by what they found. 
Every man, woman, and child worked for 
weeks to clean the Temple and put it in 
order. Broken vessels were repaired or re- 
placed. 
built, and a new altar. At last the priests were 
ready to rededicate the Temple, but . . .” 

Here Mark interrupted. “They couldn’t 
find any sacred oil to light the eternal lamp, 
could they?” 3 

“But finally they did!” Debbie adde 
eagerly. “They found just enough oil to keep 
the lamp burning for one night.” 

“That’s right,” Grandfather said. “But they 
lit the lamp and dedicated the Temple all the 


Idols were destroyed, new gates 
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same. And then the miracle occurred, the 
miracle of Hanukkah. Can you tell us about 
that, Shirley?” 

“Oh, yes, Grandfather.” Shirley swallowed 
her last bite of cake. “The lamp burned on 
and on, for eight days and nights, until the 
men could prepare more special oil. That’s 
the miracle you meant, isn’t it?” 

Grandfather nodded. “And that, of course, 
is why, all through the years, Jewish people 
have lit Hanukkah candles for eight nights.” 

Father, noticing that everyone had finished 
eating, pushed his chair away from the table. 
“Did you know that the Hebrew word ‘Hanuk- 
kah’ means ‘dedication’?” he asked. “This 
holiday is a celebration of the dedication of 
the Temple. And because we light candles on 
Hanukkah, another name for the holiday is 
The Festival of Lights.” 

Father smiled and put his arms around the 
four children. “One of the nicest customs of 
Hanukkah is giving gifts, as you well know. 
Why don’t you open your presents now?” 

The four children rushed over to the pack- 
ages on the piano bench. There were games, 
toys, and books for all of them, and presents 
for the grownups, too. 

When all the packages had been opened 
and admired, Uncle Lou pulled out of his 
pocket four draidels, or spinning dice. Im- 
mediately the children began playing a fa- 
vorite Hanukkah game. On each of the drai- 
del’s four sides were printed Hebrew letters 
standing for the words, “there was a great 
miracle,” and the game was won or lost de- 
pending upon which letter turned up when 
the draidel was spun. 

When the game was over, they put their 
draidels in their pockets and sang songs 
around the piano while Aunt Sarah played. 
At last, David fell asleep, and Debbie yawned. 
It was time for the guests to leave. 


“Gut yom tov! Happy Hanukkah!” every 
one called, as the relatives left for home, each 
carrying his own Hanukkah present. + 

















KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Bobby McGee, Betty Richards, Ft. Sanders; Kay Kurko of Cedar Grove School. 


* 
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‘Tis The oS : 
Junior Red Cross cares all the time, of course, 

but at this time of year, members step up their 

CGACHL G e sharing of time, skills, thoughts, and tangible 

things, such as decorations, cookies, and toys. 


The caring that goes with each gift is what makes 


2, e it really worth giving. 
. Continued on next page 
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below, left 

OTTAWA, ILL.—tLincoln School's 
Deborah Carr, Susie Montgomery, 
Lynn Eltrevoog, Kathy Johnson. 


below right 

FRANKLIN COUNTY, PA.—John 
McFadden, Linda Strite, Robin 
Reese, Irene Fogelsanger, Fred 
Zullinger, from King Street, 
Franklin, and Coldbrook Schools. 
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Amarillo Daily. News photo 


Ottawa Republican-Times photo 


AMARILLO, TEX.—A seasonal mobile and towering 
table decoration from the skilled fingers of JRC 
members are shown by Diane Kroll and Gary Evans. 


* 
* 


MONTCLAIR, N.J.—Working at Christmas projects 
are (seated) Miriam Kuperman, Sandra Eddleston, 
Ellen Hare, Colleen Saunders, Kathy Hawley and 
(standing) Jane Dally, Mary Hall, Brookside School. 


Glessner photo 
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RIVERSIDE, CALIF.—Boys and girls in Louise Arm- 
strong’s first grade made toys and then made a 
poster about it that they used in reading class. 


K RACINE, WIS. — More cookies 
are delivered by Lynn Marie 
Gavahan, Thomas Butgereit and 
Jerry Barry of St. Mary’s School. 








Providence Journal-Bulletin photo 















In the island of Jamaica, where it is sum- 
mer all the year around, Christmas is an open- 
air festival. 

Many tropical flowers—hibiscus, ala- 
manda, oleander, frangipani, morning glory— 
seem to bloom more lavishly as the Christmas 
season approaches. But poinsettia is queen. 

By the day before Christmas, all the prep- 
arations in homes throughout the island are 
almost complete. Excitement runs high 
among children. They want to taste the 
Christmas plum pudding now that all the 
nuts, spices and cured fruit are mixed together 
in a round mould and the pudding is ready 
for boiling. 

“When will the John Canoe Dancers 
come?” “Can we all go downtown tonight?” 
“Can we fire off some rockets now?” 
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Christmas on 
Poinsettia Island 


By Una Marson 


Mr, | 


Illustrated by James Ponter 


So they will have a part in the preparations, 
Mother lets them decorate the dining room 
with grapefruit, oranges, pineapples, tanger- 
ines, bananas. They hurry through this chore 
noisily and are underfoot again. 

Mum, Grandma, Aunt Jane decide to do 
something about all the confusion. So the 
children are sent off to Hope Gardens, the 
beautiful botanical gardens. Every Christmas 
the poinsettia hedges and the clusters of 
double blooms cause excited exclamations 
from children and grownups alike. 

There are other delights at Hope Gardens, 
too. The waterlily pond is full of little fish 
in all kinds of shapes and bright colors. There 
is a maze in which children can lose them- 
selves from each other’s sight, though sep- 
arated by scarcely more than two or three 
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Here come the John Canoe Dancers with their fantastic masks! 


feet of bush. Then there is the little zoo. Big, 
lazy iguana lizards sun themselves there. A 
wild mongoose struts about as though he 
wants to get out and steal a nice fat chicken. 

Tired at last, how nice it is to sit on the 
lovely green lawn close to the bougainvillea 
arbor and surrounded by poinsettias. The 
sandwiches and buns, candies, and fruit are 
delicious. So is the flask of sorrel, a punch- 
like drink made from the juicy calyx of the 
sorrel flowers. 

Finally, it’s really Christmas Eve. Time for 
the John Canoe Dancers. All Jamaican chil- 
dren listen for the first sound of music. It 
sounds like a guitar, flute and small drum. At 
any moment now they will appear. 

Will the masks be good this year? Have 
they a new leading dancer? And what about 


the king and queen—will they have new 
robes? 

Here they come! The leader, dressed in 
bright red and purple and wearing a mask of 
a donkey’s head, is prancing about in front. 

The children run to the gate, followed by 
other members of the household. Let the tur- 
key burn, or the pudding overboil—here is a 
sight worth seeing! 

They invite the leader in, opening the gate 
and pointing to the lawn. Mum, Grandma 
and Aunt Jane are looking down from the 
upstairs verandah. In Jamaica there is often 
a grandfather, grandmother, aunt, or uncle 
living in the family home. So it makes a big 
jolly family. 

The leader of the John Canoe Dancers 
bows his masked head again and again to the 
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children, twiddling the donkey’s ears of his 
mask. He stands aside and waves the rest of 
his troupe in—first the king and queen riding 
on donkeys. They are unmistakable, for they 
wear tinsel crowns and shining jewelry that 
glitter in the warm tropical sunshine. 

The children run inside to bring the two 
chairs used year after year on this occasion. 
The king and queen sit down in a very dig- 
nified manner, bowing graciously. The queen 
wears royal blue and red. She is very pretty, 
and the children watch her closely. But they 
are even more excited about the many masked 
dancers and the old chamberlain with the long 
beard who brings up the rear. 

When the leader gives the sign, the show 
begins. What music and dancing and pranc- 
ing! The leader gives a fantastic donkey- 
braying dance. The crowd gathered outside 
the gate roars with laughter. The leader bows 
low, his donkey’s chin almost touching the 
lawn. 

The donkey’s dance is followed by others: 
the calf and the giraffe, the rooster and the 
lion. What a mask and what a tail the lion 
has! And the fight he has with a still bigger 
lion! The older children grow wild with de- 
light, but the smaller ones are frightened. 

The musicians take over and play and sing 
some native Jamaican songs—“Linstead 
Market,” “Mango Walk,” “Wheel and ‘Turn 
Me,” “Chi Chi Bird,” and others. The chil- 
dren know the songs, and some of them join 
in the singing. The applause is deafening. 


Then the leader points to the children and 
claps his hands. It is time for the youngest 
dancer of the troupe to do a number. 

When the children see a little girl dressed 
in many-colored paper frills run out, kneel in 
the center and the others form a ring around 
her, they know they are going to do the ring 
game, “Little Sally.” 

Now the performers and all the children 
are singing the song and watching the move- 
ments indicated by the song: 
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Little Sally, water 

Sprinkles in the saucer; 

Rise, Sally, rise 

And wipe your eyes; 

Sally, turn to the East, 

Sally, turn to the West, 

Sally, turn to the very one 

You love the best. 
Sally loves the player who is just about her 
size and wears a hummingbird mask. They 
dance, doing dainty, bird-hopping steps. 


The grand finale, with everyone trying to 
outdance the other, comes far too soon. Then 
the dancers are brought sorrel drinks and 
cakes. The children’s mother comes to con- 
gratulate the leader and reward him. He 
thanks her, nodding vigorously, then takes off 
his donkey’s mask and mops his brow with a 
red handkerchief. Even the dignified king 
and queen unbend and talk to their hostess. 

Then they are all off again. The children of 
the house look wistfully after them. They 
stand at the gate till the dancers are out of 
sight and the last sound of the music dies 
away. 

This is almost the highlight of Christmas 
for Jamaican children, but more is yet to 
come. Mother has arranged for the children 
to be taken downtown. 

Christmas Eve downtown in a city of the 
West Indies is like nothing else in the world 
of Christmas celebrations. 

The main street, starting from a little park 
in the north, and running for five blocks down 
to the blue Caribbean sea, belongs to pedes- 
trians only. 

From twilight to midnight and on until the 
break of day, rockets bang out fiercely. 
Whistles, horns, and flutes scream shrilly 
through the warm evening air. Balloons float 
over the seething mass as if by magic. Now 
some trickster cuts a string; amid loud laugh- 
ter, up go the many colored balloons into 
the sky. Children and grownups alike light 
sparklets and swing them round and round. 
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All the shoving and pushing is good-na- 
tured. A middle-aged woman leading two 
children tries feebly to protest, and the reveler 
shouts: “It’s Christmas, you must skylark! 
Christmas comes but once a year, old people 
call it Hulliday!”’ 

The shops remain open until midnight, 
crowded with last-minute shoppers. The 
churches in the city are open now, and rev- 
elers who had hurried home to change stream 
in for the midnight service or the candlelight 
service at dawn. This is the one night of 
the year when older children are allowed up 
all night if they can keep. their eyes open. 
Above the sounds of revelry the lovely Christ- 
mas chimes and songs sound sweetly on the 
midnight air. 

It is almost noon on Christmas day when 
the eggnog is passed around and presents at 
the foot of the Christmas tree are exchanged. 
Then friends go from house to house wishing 
each other Happy Christmas. 

When twilight comes, candles are lit in the 
lounge and dining room. The dinner table is 
laden with good things. A roast piglet is 


served in a dish of lettuce. He has a lemon 
in his mouth and is as brown as a biscuit. He 
looks as though any minute he might jump off 
the table and scramble off into the woods. In 
some homes there are hams, turkeys or 
chickens. For dessert a large, round Christmas 
pudding is brought to the table in a blaze of 
fire. 

Christmas parties and celebrations last all 
week long. The first Monday after Christmas 
is a holiday called Boxing Day. From then 
until the New Year, little work is done. There 
are parties in the day and by moonlight on 
the miles and miles of beaches of white sand, 
warm and soft and fine. What high sand 
castles to be built, what fun to see them come 
crumbling down again! What stories of down- 
town and presents to be exchanged with 
school friends! 

Soon the doors of the schoolroom reopen. 
Christmas is over. Children in Poinsettialand 
can’t imagine any other kind of festival than 
the one they know. They long for the days to 
speed away and usher in another Christmas- 


tide. r 





CLARA BARTON IN TEXAS —taoylor County Chapter 


A wide-awake council and teacher-sponsor 
and a good idea can make a Junior Red Cross 
project that everyone gets in on. 

This happened last year when the fifth 
grade at Merkel Elementary School, Merkel, 
Texas, decided to study Clara Barton, the 
famed “Angel of the Battlefield” of the Civil 
War and founder of the American Red Cross. 

A picture of Miss Barton was framed and 
placed in the library; the film about Miss 
Barton’s life—A Woman Wrote a Letter— 
was shown; class members read aloud from 
two books about Miss Barton’s work; and a 
series of displays about Red Cross services 
was planned and built in the school foyer. 

Clara Barton, who was born on Christmas 
Day, 1821, in Oxford, Mass., was one of 


America’s great heroines—equally at home 
comforting a wounded soldier on a desolate 
battlefield or urging even the President of the 
United States to help the helpless. 





Sparkplugs of the Clara Barton project Bronwyn 
Gamble, Phyllis Newby, Dick Walker, Jimmy and 
Patricia Ann Whisenhunt, and Rae Lynn Brubaker. 
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It is possible to combine service and science 
in Junior Red Cross, as sixth graders of the 
West Hillsborough School, San Mateo Re- 
gion of the Golden Gate Chapter, California, 
demonstrated brilliantly last Christmas. 

Under the direction of their teacher, Mrs. 
Beverly Crisafulli, they had been studying 
sound, light, and simple machines. Each stu- 
dent had a shoe box science kit containing a 
flashlight, magnifying glass, string, and mir- 
rors to use in his science experiments. Because 
the kits were so interesting to all of the class, 







Science 
and 
Service 


Golden Gate, Calif., Chapter 


they decided that children in hospitals would 
enjoy science toys using the principles they 
had learned in class. 

They asked Donna Walters, Junior Red 
Cross teacher-sponsor for the school, about the 
ages and special needs of the children in hos- 
pitals and institutions who were to receive 
toys in an all-school Christmas project. 

Then they made suitable toys, based on 
their experiments in the class. Included in the 
unusual assortment were tin can telephones, 
kaleidescopes, miniature opaque projectors, 












and a match-the-inventor-with-the-invention 
board that lights up when the correct answer 
is found. In every case the principle that 
made the toys or games work was made clear 
for the child receiving it. 

Adding still another facet to this unique 
project, members wrote compositions on what 
they had done in the program. Excerpts from 
these themes follow. 

Jim Patterson— 

. . . from the science box they learned how 
light is reflected . . . how interesting string is, 





that it can carry sound and that it can carry 
water uphill. 
Sue Wortman— 
The gifts had cards telling how they work. 
Robert— 
The children learned about persistence of 


light. Thev made little cards with two holes 
on each e with a rubber band tied to 
each enc rds might have a bird on 
one side e on the other. When you 
wind it u; t it go, the bird appears to 


be in the cag 





Jamie Proffitt, Mrs. Peter Janssen, 
Joan Wildman, Steve de Laet, Mrs. 
Beverly Crisafulli, and Kathleen 
Patrick at the project's wind-up. 





The Littlest Elf 


and Santa’s Reindeer 





By Ruth Everding Libbey 








The day before Christmas the Biggest Elves 
were running yon and hither.... 

They counted drums, 

Put stones in rings, 





They wrapped up skates 
And other things. 

“Where, oh, where is that Littlest Elf?” 
asked one of the Biggest Elves crossly. “I need 
him to help stick needles and pins in all of 
these pin cushions.” 

“I know where the Littlest Elf is,” said one 
of the Next-Biggest Elves. “He is making 
Santa’s reindeer run round and round and 
ROUND in a circle.” 

“Yes,” said another Next-Biggest Elf, “he 
calls that exercising Santa’s reindeer. But it 
looks to me as if he is just playing.” 

Most of the Next-Biggest Elves were hurry- 
ing skelter helter.... 

Some tried hats 

On lady dolls; 

Some wrapped up mitts, 
Some baseball bats. 

During all this bustle Littlest Elf had stayed 
outdoors with Santa’s reindeer as much as 
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possible. He fed them, gave them water, and 
exercised and EXERCISED them. 

The Biggest Elves and the Next-Biggest 
Elves often complained to Santa. “That 
Littlest Elf never helps anyone at all,” they 
would grumble. 

“Tut! Tut!” said Santa. “The Littlest Elf 
is helping too. My reindeer have to be in good 
form for our long, l-o-n-g journey.” 

The reindeer loved the Littlest Elf. They 
would do anything in the world for him, be- 
cause he was patient and kind. And he 
played games with the reindeer when they 
were being exercised. 

Finally, the big sleigh was heaped with 
packages, bags, bundles and boxes. Santa was 
as tired as the Elves helping him. 

“Come on, Elves! Pile in,” sighed Santa as 
he took the reins from the Littlest Elf. 

Just as they were ready to dash off the 
telephone bell rang and RANG. 

“Littlest Elf, please run in the Toy Shop 
and answer the phone,” sighed Santa. “May- 
be I can get a few winks sleep.” 

The Littlest Elf came running back. “No 
time to nap, Santa. The DUPER SUPER 
STORE wants you to hurry! Children have 
been waiting a long time to see you. They 
are getting sleepy.” 

“I’m sleepy too,” yawned Santa. “Hop in 
here beside me. The DUPER SUPER 
STORE is a bit out of our way, but we'll 
make it our first stop.” 

As they whisked along the Littlest Elf be- 


came worried about Santa. Santa was so 
sleepy that now and then his eyes closed and 
his head would nod. Every time his head 
nodded the Littlest Elf tickled Santa’s nose 
with his tiny whip. 

“Ker-choo! KER-CHOO!” sneezed Santa 
as he brushed the tickly whiptassel away and 
opened his eyes wide. “Now, my reindeer, let’s 
make a smooth landing on the roof of the 
DUPER SUPER STORE.” 

The Littlest Elf was the first one out of 
the sleigh. He rushed over to the Store Man- 
ager who was waiting to greet them. He 
whispered something in the Store Manager’s 
left ear. 

The Store Manager smiled, “Why, of 
course, Littlest Elf, we can arrange it. I'll 
take Santa down in this elevator with me to 
the furniture department on the sixth floor. 
You take the reindeer down to the seventh 
floor in the big service elevator. The sleepy 
children are waiting there in the BIG HALL.” 

“Well, where do WE go?” asked the Big- 
gest and the Next-Biggest Elves. 

“You had better go with the Littlest Elf. 
I think he will need some help,” smiled the 
Store Manager. 


The wide elevator doors slid open at the 
seventh floor. The Littlest Elf hopped out and 
waved his tiny whip forward. The reindeer 
hopped out and followed him. And so did 
the rest of the Elves. 

The children weren’t sleepy any more as 
they watched the reindeer form a circle 
around the Littlest Elf. 

“Why, it’s a REINDEER MERRY-GO- 
ROUND!” shouted one of the boys as he 
watched them gallop round and round. 

“I want a ride!” cried a little girl when 
the reindeer stopped. “So do I!” “So do I!” 
“SO DO I!” laughed all of the other children. 

The Biggest Elves and the Next-Biggest 
Elves quickly saw what they were supposed 
to do. They lifted children up on the backs 
of the reindeer. 
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Then the Littlest Elf sang a song. . 
Dasher, Dancer, 
You're doing fine; 
Prancer, Vixen, 
Stay in line. 
Comet, Cupid, 
Step high! Step low! 
Donder, Blitzen, 
Round, ROUND we go!” 
As the reindeer whirled round and round, 
the excited children joined in the song. 
After this had been going on for some time 
the Store Manager joined the happy group. 
“Well, WELL!” he said, “I see you are hav- 
ing such a good time that you haven’t even 
missed Santa.” 
“Oh, my! Where is he?” asked a red- 
headed boy. 
“Yes, where is he?” asked the Elves. That 
is, all but the Littlest Elf . . . because he knew. 
“If you'll be real quiet and follow me [ll 
show you,” said the Store Manager. “The 
reindeer can stay here and rest because they 
have a long journey ahead of them tonight.” 
The Store Manager led them to the furni- 
ture department. After tiptoeing around some 


> 


beds and chairs the Littlest Elf pointed to a 
big bed with a ruffled canopy on top. 

Santa’s mouth was open and he was snor- 
ing as loud as a cricket. 

The children tiptoed around the bed and 
held their hands over their mouths so they 
wouldn’t laugh out loud. 

The Littlest Elf whispered, “Santa has had 
a good rest so Ill have to wake him now. We 
still have a long way to go.” 

“Ker-choo! KER-CHOO!” sneezed Santa 
as he brushed the tickly whiptassel from his 
nose. As he slowly sat up in the big soft bed, 
he said, “Thanks to every one for letting me 
have such a wonderful nap.” He looked at his 
wrist watch. “I hope you aren’t disappointed 
that you haven’t seen my reindeer.” 

“Oh, but we have seen them! And we rode 
on them!” said the children. “Thank you, 
Santa, for letting us have so much fun.” 

“You’d better thank the Littlest Elf. He is 
the one who made all this possible.” 

“Thank you! THANK YOU! Littlest Elf,” 
shouted the children. 

The Littlest Elf smiled happily as he blew 
them a kiss and waved good-bye. 


IMustrated by Irma Wilde 
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As the reindeer whirled round and round, the excited children joined in a song with the Littlest Elf. 
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ACROSS 


. the red-nose reindeer 


. Santa writes his list with this 


gentle 


. also 

. Opposite of ‘‘bad"’ 
12. 
14. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
23. 
24. 


makes mistakes 
recreation 
nought 
southeast (abbr.) 
myself 

Mr. Claus 

land 1 


mother sheep 


on fF WHY — 


By Lucy Hamilton 


(Answers on page 7) 


DOWN 


. move rapidly 

. Santa's vehicle 

. what children say on Christmas morning 
. eight of them pull Santa's sleigh 

. Opposite of “yes” 


. what most little girls ask for at 


Christmas 


. frozen dew 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 
18. 
aN: 
22. 


railroad (abbr.) 

an animal kept to play with 
morning (abbr.) 

you (old form) 

what Santa's sleigh slides over 
reverence 


near 
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A sympathetic teacher understands an unspoken 
wish and gives the perfect Christmas present. 


The cool wind blew steadily across the dark 
desert, reaching into the tiny adobe house 
where Mary Peters lived with her mother and 
her father. Although she was called Bird- 
Running-Soft in the tongue of her people, the 
Papago Indians of southern Arizona, Mary 
thought of herself as “Mary Peters”; for her 
family had taken non-Indian names many 
years before. 

As daybreak filled the sky, its glow reached 
into the adobe house and filled its two rooms 
with dawn’s first sunlight. The wind stilled; 
the day would become much warmer. 

Is it really the twenty-third of December, 
Mary wondered. Can Christmas be just two 
days away? She sighed, rose quietly, and from 
the safety of her school notebook she took a 
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~Adobe-Land 


Christmas 


By Estelle Inglee 


rumpled paper. It was a picture of snow—a 
strange sight to the Indian girl who had lived 


_ only on the desert! 


Mary studied the scene showing a Christ- 
mas celebration on a New England farm. 
Snow filled the farmyard and covered the 
roof of the tall house. The people in the pic- 
ture were wrapped up warmly against the icy 
cold. What an odd way to have Christmas, 
with snow on the ground instead of soft, hot 
sand. And how must it be, to wear so many 
heavy clothes? Surely, they can hardly move! 

Outside, the air was already warm, as it 
would also be on Christmas day. Mary 
smoothed her snow picture carefully and re- 
turned it to her notebook. Had teacher missed 
the picture by now, she wondered. Perhaps so, 
for plainly Miss Connor was proud of the 
strange picture she had pinned on the board 
for her class to see. Mary meant to keep the 
picture only long enough to enjoy it during the 
Christmas vacation. But still—was it really 
not stealing—Mary wondered uneasily. 

As Mary finished her chores, she saw dust 
down the road; and as the car neared, Mary 
recognized that it was her teacher’s. Fright- 
ened, she wondered whether Miss Connor was 
coming to take back the picture. 











However, there was a friendly smile on Miss 
Connor’s face, and she did not mention the 
picture. “A meeting of all the teachers at In- 
dian schools has been called suddenly,” she ex- 
plained. “We are all to meet tonight and to- 
morrow at Horse Canyon, up in the north part 
of the state. We are to plan the summer 
school program, and we may each take with 
us one student, our candidate for the special 
summer school.” 

Mary’s heart began to beat rapidly as she 
realized that she might be chosen for the 
Horse Canyon summer school. Mary felt that 
her heart was swelling so large, it might burst 
with her pride! But as her parents had taught 
her—and their parents had taught them— 
she knew she must not show a stranger how 
happy she was. Mary kept the smile from her 
face, just as her mother and father did. 

Mr. Peters told his daughter’s teacher that 
Mary could go, and Mary quickly packed a 
cardboard box with the few things she would 
need. And into the very bottom of the box, 
Mary slipped the stolen picture of the snowy 
Christmas. 


The trip to Horse Canyon from the desert 
land was a long one, and it was afternoon 
when Miss Connor and Mary reached the 
mountain range where the meeting was to be 
held. The road wound upward into the moun- 
tains. As they turned into a pass where the 
sun was shielded from the road by the over- 
hanging cliffs, Mary gasped. She had never 
before seen this sight, but she had no doubt 
what she saw. There, in patches and in 
splashes of white stuff, was snow! 

Her black eyes glistening in wonder, Mary 
sat silently during the short distance that re- 
mained in their trip. 

It was a strange sight that greeted Mary 
the next morning when she looked through 
the window of the mountain cabin. She was 
used to seeing the familiar desert scenery. 
Instead, here was snow! Snow everywhere; 
thick carpeting of snow on the ground, and 


lacy layers of snow on the branches of the tall 
pine trees. And snow in the sky! Falling 
right before her eyes! 

Mary jumped from the bed and took the 
picture from the box, then jumped back into 
the warm bed where she could look out at the 
snow so close at hand. Looking first at the 
picture and then at the deep mounds just 
outside the log cabin, Mary said softly to her- 
self: I wish I could be outside right in the 
middle of all that snow. 

“It is a lot of fun to play in the snow,” said 
a voice behind Mary. “I played in the snow 
a lot when I was a young girl,” said Miss 
Connor, who had come in to call Mary to 
breakfast. “Why, how nice! Your picture is 
very like the one we have at school!” 

The stolen snow picture lay on Mary’s lap 
and she stared in shame at it, feeling her face 
flush. But Miss Connor left without saying 
any more. 

During the morning, the many Indian boys 
and girls from all over the state showed their 
skill at their schoolwork. Mary did the work 
expected of her, hoping that she would have 
a chance to return to the summer school. But 
the snow was still falling just outside, and 
Mary was more excited about it than about 
the contest! 

By suppertime the meeting was over. By 
that time, too, the deep drifts lay piled against 
the building and the trees. The other boys 


Illustrated by William Hutchinson 





Mary was seeing snow fall for the first time ever. 
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and girls had seen snow before, but Mary had 
not, so she could scarcely stop looking at it! 
Miss Connor said, “Snow is wonderful, isn’t 
it? This is so very much like Christmas in 
New England.” 

Mary could no longer stand the pain of her 
guilt. “Miss Connor,” she said, looking down- 
ward and not facing her teacher, “that pic- 
ture I have, it is not my own. I took it from 
the classroom so I could look at it at home. 
I had not seen snow, and it was so pretty. But 
I am sorry,” she finished simply, and handed 
the picture to Miss Connor and waited for her 
scolding. 

“Thank you, Mary,” was all that Miss Con- 
nor said, and she spoke quietly, not scolding 
Mary at all. 

Mary and Miss Connor set out early the 
next morning to return to the desert. It was 
Christmas Day, and Mary was glad to think 
about Christmas instead of what she had 
done. Dinner would be ready when they re- 
turned. Would Miss Connor stay and eat 
with them? Mary hoped she would. 

As they entered the adobe house, Mrs. 
Peters filled the table with platters of tamales 
and tortillas, and a big bowl of stew, and they 


sat down to Christmas dinner, desert-style. 
Mary ate quietly, but Miss Connor talked 
about the meeting, and told Mary’s parents 
she would probably be able to return to the 
summer school. 

Earlier in the winter Mary had woven a 
basket, meaning to take it to Miss Connor on 
Christmas Day. Now, she wondered, should 
I still give it to her? Or will Miss Connor 
think I am trying to be extra nice to her be- 
cause I have been bad? But as dinner ended, 
Mary knew that she had meant for her 
teacher to have the gift, and have it she 
would! 

Mary brought out the woven: basket and 
laid it in front of her teacher. Then she 
turned to go to her own place at the table, 
and there she saw a Christmas package! 
While Miss Connor was thanking her for the 
basket, Mary opened her own present. Then, 
her big black eyes shimmering with joy and 
happiness, Mary stood beside Miss Connor 
and slipped her own small hand into Miss 
Connor’s larger, warm hand. 

“Thank you, thank you,” she whispered. 
“Thank you for a whole book full of snow 
pictures!” . 





FIRST AID FACTS—NO. 2 


Did you know that a person can be killed 
by fire without actually being burned? 

This is true because the heat of fire al- 
ways passes UPWARD. A person whose 
clothes are on fire may inhale the extremely 
hot air rising from the fire and sear his lungs. 
He may die from the damage to his lungs 
without having actually been burned. 

This fact is a vital first aid clue. 

Since fire always burns UPWARD, and 
heat always passes UPWARD, see that the 
person whose clothes have caught on fire lies 
down. Push him down if necessary. You can 
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then smother the flame with water, a blanket, 
or by rolling him back and forth on the 
ground. 





ART BY JACK BEVERIDGE 
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We're centuries old you know, 


Na 


Our roots stand deep in loam: 


After we be-gan to 
The sun-shine bright and 
love 


wel—come rain and 
With true 


We love our for 
With free-dom as her 
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say to me, 
heaven - ward, 
deep blue sea 


trees 


Redwood 
The Redwood trees say to me, 


The 
cher-ish her and Keep her free, 


lum-bus sailed the 

lift our heads with pride 

saw. A- merica’s 

love the ver-dure at our feet, 


branches reach up 


Words and Music by 
Beth Milliken Joerger 








